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The Voegelin that emerges from this volume is considerably more complex 
than some would allow, especially those who insist on labeling him a "conser- 
vative" thinker. One cannot fail to be impressed by the man 's capacity to com- 
bine deep knowledge of the sources on which he was working (an achievement 
in itself) with an ability to develop a highly original philosophy of conscious- 
ness and history on the basis of his study. The ränge of his interests and the 
honesty and seriousness with which he pursued them led Voegelin to reject "Eu- 
ropocentric, unilinear" constructions of history and to look with disdain on those 
who claimed to do "science" based on Western sources alone (247, 333). Voege- 
lin was an advocate of multiculturalism before it was trendy. Actually, he seemed 
to take some delight in avoiding trendiness, and one can easily wince when read- 
ing Cooper's account of the sarcasm and irony that Voegelin directed at those 
he took to be unworthy of the appellation "scholar." 

Occasionally, Cooper's exposition within an exposition can become tiring, as 
it does in the chapter dealing with Voegelin 's analysis of Bodin and the chapter 
concerned with Mongol political theology. In addition to a description of Voege- 
lin's own position, we get expositions of Bodin 's thought and of Mongol his- 
tory. Here Cooper's virtue of thoroughness becomes his weakness. In several 
places, the straightforward exposition of a particular text goes on for pages (is 
it really necessary to spend 1 1 pages on Voegelin 's anamnetic experiments?), 
and in the process we lose the sense of the marvelous interplay in Voegelin 's 
life between events, letters, essays, panel discussions, and politics that Cooper 
is able to capture so well. 

This leads to a final question. For whom is this book intended? This is not an 
introductory text, and those unfamiliar with Voegelin 's thought would be better 
off starting with a book like Heilke's. Scholars of Voegelin's work will find the 
references to unpublished letters and some of the book reviews written by Voege- 
lin to be of interest, but they may wish to move briskly through the lengthy ex- 
positions of articles or books with which they are already familiär. It would seem 
then, that Eric Voegelin and the Foundations of Modern Political Science is best 
suited to those students of political science and philosophy who have more than 
a cursory interest in Voegelin, but who may not be inclined to work their way 
through a text like the History of Political Ideas. To deepen their understanding 
of Voegelin, they could do no better than to read Barry Cooper's book. 

John Ranieri, Seton Hall University 



Faces of Nationalism: Janus Revisited. By Tom Nairn (London: Verso, 1997. 
Pp. 246. $18.00.) 

Identity politics is an increasingly populär subject of theory and research in 
spite of Fukuyama's bold proclamation of the "end of history" one decade ago. 
Tom Nairn 's book presents a collection of essays, reviews, and lectures on na- 
tionalism that have been assembled over some 18 years. Greatly influenced by 
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the classic works of Ernest Gellner, Nairn ref lects on the contemporary State of 
nationalism and suggests avenues for theory development. 

In the introduction, Nairn builds on ideas initiated in his first book, The 
Break-Up of Britain (1977), where he described Janus as the perfect metaphor 
to capture the spirit of nationalism in the contemporary world. Here Nairn presents 
nationalism as a function of the underlying dilemma of modernization — pitting 
progress against place — which often mobilizes identity groups toward develop- 
ment (and sometimes fuels imperialism). Thus, nationalism is both cause and 
affect, democratic and totalitarian, and the juxtaposition of human progress with 
human nature (71). Nairn sets out to understand this linkage by posing impor- 
tant research questions, including: Why has globalization engendered national- 
ism, instead of transcending it? Why is a more united and far more ethnically 
aware world more liable to political division? (63) These are intriguing puzzles, 
but the book ultimately produces more questions than answers due to Nairn 's 
preoccupation with the positive face of nationalism. 

In the densely worded first part of the book, "The Internationale," Nairn re- 
flects on theories of nationalism from the past two decades and adds contem- 
porary insights. Because nationalism is inseparable from the deeper process of 
modernization, Nairn contends that negative biases toward nationalism tend to 
suffocate theoretical development in this area (66). Nationalism is not inher- 
ently dangerous, Nairn argues, and it is far more desirable than imperialism, 
Hobsbawm's internationalism, or the cold war "order of the Bomb." The author 
believes that sharply negative characterizations of nationalism create outmoded 
mythology, not theoretical progress. He argues that "nationalism is not now and 
never was in the past a deviant or accidental departure from what 'should have 
happened.' It is no counter-current or side eddy, interfering wth the majestic main- 
stream of Progress: nationalism is the mainstream, and it's time we recognised 
the fact" (48). 

"Faces of Nationalism," part 2 of the book, provides some interesting ideas 
that could contribute to theory development. In Chapter 5, Nairn investigates 
the "rurality thesis" that ethnic nationalist conflicts tend to originate in rural 
areas, on the periphery of modernity. Here Nairn differentiates ethnic national- 
ism ("a peasantry transmuted, at least in ideal terms, into a nation") from other, 
more progressive forms of nationalism (91). Nairn provides cogent observa- 
tions about rurality drawn from Kiernan's detailed history of Cambodia under 
Pol Pot and Ramet's work on the rise of Serbian nationalism. 

More detailed, contemporary cases of nationalism are developed in part 3 
of the book. Nairn suggests that the old Realpolitik template of scale and vi- 
ability for national self-determination (e.g., "something like France") is no lon- 
ger relevant in the modern age. In fact, the entire question of State viability is 
affected by broader socioeconomic developments and globalization (133). This 
shift is bound to be favorable to smaller scale politics, and so Nairn believes 
that we are likely to see more micro-states in the world on the order of An- 
dorra, the Isle of Man, and Gibraltar. He continues the section with sophisti- 
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cated and prescient analyses of nationalist determination drives in Ulster and 
Palestine. 

Nairn presents three essays on Scotland and Scottish identity in part 4 of 
the book. In some ways this section seems the ultimate destination of this work. 
As Nairn admits, "everybody concerned with the theory of nationalism has 
some special stake in it" (179), and the very personal essays that follow reflect 
a chronologically ordered series of considerations on the theme (1991, 1995, 
and 1997) that grow increasingly optimistic about the prospects for real Scot- 
tish independence. 

Nairn succeeds in this book in capturing the Janus-faced nature of national- 
ism today, and several of the ideas presented here represent theoretical contri- 
butions. However, it is apparent to the reader that this book is a collection of 
essays gathered over many years and includes chapters that were once book re- 
views (which have less merit out of context) and some repetition. No editorial 
efforts were made to create a coherent narrative, and the absence of a conclud- 
ing chapter or summary reinforces that concern. It is ironic that Nairn 's last chap- 
ter in his 1977 book, entitled "The Modern Janus," inspired two decades of 
scholarship on the theme, but he did not choose to interweave theory and case 
in a powerful conclusion to this present volume. Ultimately, Nairn 's assumption 
that Janus is more forward-looking than ever shapes a work that reads more as 
a set of thought pieces than a theoretically rigorous treatment of the subject. 
While a well deserved homage to Ernest Gellner, the author misses an oppor- 
tunity in this book to make a lasting theoretical contribution of his own. 

Jeffrey S. Lantis, The College of Wooster 



The Insufficiency of Virtue: Macbeth and the Natural Order. By Jan H. Blits. 
(Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1996. Pp. 296. $24.95.) 

This is an unusual, absorbing and excellent book — unusual because Jan Blits 
had the courage and understanding to provide an almost line-by-line Interpre- 
tation of Macbeth, one of Shakespeare 's most populär and most political plays. 
Through acute Observation and his own research, Blits helps the inquisitive reader 
delve into the depths of a play whose apparent simplicity is only apparent. 

As his title indicates, Blits takes the theme of the play to be moral: the "in- 
sufficiency of virtue." The words seem to mean the insufficiency of virtue as 
such, but Blits holds that the play deals with two variants of virtue, one center- 
ing on military valor, the other on Christianity, that were combined in the feu- 
dal aristocracy of eleventh-century Scotland. Through its characters, speeches, 
and actions, the play shows not only the inconsistency of these variants with 
each other, but the defects inherent in each taken separately. The ethics of mil- 
itary valor are too masculine, the ethics deriving from the Sermon on the Mount 
too feminine. This suggests, if it does not imply, that there is a virtue, a com- 
plete and perfect virtue, that is identical with neither variant and superior to both. 



